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Hints for Astronomcal Pupils. [June. 



W artisan «o long of his ordinary 
wages, and throws him so far bacit 
in his little ecohomy, that he can- 
not without great ditiicuity recover 
himself, and regain a state of com- 
fort. From this inconvenietice the 
small sqm granted by the charity 
of the hospital relieves him, and 
restores him to his trade in health, 
■trength, and spirits." 

A simihr regulation in the hospi- 
tal in this country, <«ould be. at- 
tended with infinite advantages to 
the poor and feebfe invalids. An 
establishment in some degree re- 
sembling this plan was proposed to 
the inhabitants of Bristol, but I 
bave never ^eard whether it was 
ciirried into execution. 



For the Be^ast Monthly Magazine. 



HINTS FOR ASTKON'OM'iCAL PUPILS. 

CFrowi Frend's Evening Amusements.) 

'T'HE stars which are nightly pre- 
sented to view may not only 
be made the' means of rational a- 
iDQsem^ttt to us, but they are of' use 
in determining the position of places 
of the earth. By them we can tell 
our distance from the eq'uator : but, 
as many other persons are at ' the 
same distance, this woild be of 
little use, unless we could tell also 
in what part of- this Circle, equally 
distant from the equator, we are 
living. The stars are again our 
guide. All persons living in this 
circle see the same stars, but at dif- 
ferent times of the night : and, if 
we have a method of discovering 
at what time of the night a person 
in another place sees that star on 
the meridian at nine o'clock which 
we saw at eight o'clock, we know 
his position with respect to us. 
For the earth turns round in 



twenty four hours, and this make» 
every star appear to turn round us 
in twenty-four hours. When we 
see a star on the meridian, the in- 
habicaiits of the same circle with 
us either do not see it all, or see it 
to the east or the wtist of the meridian. 
If th<;y see it to the east of the meri- 
dian, and in an hour's time after see 
it on the meridian, then they have, 
by the motion of the earth, been car- 
ried in that time through one twenty- 
fourth part of the circle in vfhigh 
they live. But a twenty-fourth 
part of a circle is fifteen degrees, 
and therefore every inhabitant 
of the earth is made to move 
in an boiir' through fifteen degrees, 
and in a minute of time through » 
sixtieth part uf fifteen degree^. Or 
one quarter of a degree, that is, fit- 
teen minutes of a circle. 

Hence, if we know the difference 
of time between two places in the 
same circle, we can tell their por 
sition with respect to each other; 
For, if it is noon with us, and elt^ven 
o'clock at another place, then th^ 
persons living in that place must be 
moved, through fifteen degrees, be- 
fore the same object in the heavens 
will be on the meridian to them ^ 
and as the earth moves round froo^ 
west to east, these persons are fit- 
teen degrees to th^ west of us, or, 
as it is said, they live in fiheen de- 
grees v(e$t longttude. If it were 
trtrelve o'clock with ns, and one 
o'clock in another place, then th^ 
persons in that pllace are living in 
fifteen degrees of east longitude. 

Thus,' we may make a globe to 
represent the earth, by taking a 
point in it to represent the north 
pole. Then make circles round 
this point as a centre, and Gx one 
place, London, for example, as tiie 
place whence the position of alt 
others may be determined. Then 
the line, dr^jwn from the pole 
through London, inaiy be continued 
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all round, till it comes to the pole 
a!;ain, and this liae will represent 
the meridian of London. All per- 
sons living on this line in one half 
of the circle, namely, the half of 
the circle from ttie pole in which 
London is, will have the Sun ia 
their meridian at the same time, but 
to persons living in the other semi- 
circle, it will be midnight, when it 
IS noon in London. 

At the distance of ninety degrees 
from the pole draw a circle round it, 
which will be the largest on the 
globe., This circle represents the 
equator ; and it may be divided into 
twenty four equal parts, beginiiiug 
from the line passing through Lon- 
don, Then mark eacti part lo the 
right or east of London, by the 
numbers one, two, three, &c. in 
succession, to twelve ; and draw 
lines from the pole to those points, 
and air the persons living in tlie^e 
lines will reckon their time one, two^ 
thi^ee, &c. o'clcfck in the afternobu, 
when it is rioon iu London. 

After the jjoint marking twelve, 
sfet off, as before, the numbers one, 
two; three, &c. to twelve, and the 
linfe passing through the point of 
twelve, will pass through the me- 
rldiaii and London. Hence, be- 
ginning from the linepassiiig through 
London, and counting eastward, we 
come to the places where it is one, 
two, three o'clock in the al'iernoon, 
ut midnight : and ' from midnight 
we pass through the places where 
it is otie, two, three o'clock in the 
inorii)Rg, till twelve o'clock at noon. 

The persons living between any 
two of the lines thus drawn, vvilL 
(nark their time by some part of the 
hour between the two hours, point- 
ed out by these linfes. Thus, if a 
line drawn fruin the pole through 
any place, cuts the equator between 
the points denoting one and two 
o^cIock, exactly ihidway between 
them, then it is half ao iiour past 



one at that place : and if we. divide 
the space on ti)e equator between 
two lines into four pacts, then eacb 
part will represent, a quarter of aa 
houf ; and lesser subdivisions noaj' 
be made. 

Knowing then whg^t tiaie of the 
day it is in any place,, w^. caii find 
between what lines on our gVibe. 
drawn from the pple, i^. must be.: 
and .vve ascertain the li^t^ .passing 
throi}gfl it, by the figmbier of mii)- 
ntes past the hour.. If tlie latitude 
is also knowQ, the|> we naark froi9 
the pole, as many degriees upon the 
arc made .frqai it p.assi.iig through 
the place,' as we ;have,/ouod froiQ 
its {atitudi!, th^t iis (iistai^:e is froia 
the pole ; and thus looking at our 
globe, we see in what situation, 
with respect to London, the place 
is ; and "this may be done till the 
globe shail give a persoof ,a very good 
notion of the position pf the seas, 
islands, headlands, towns, and 
couittries upon the earth. 

Again, if in any pan .of the 
world we have a globe' thus hiade, 
and know our positiOjrt u'po>R it With 
respect to London, we can, at any 
hour of our day, tell what o'clock 
it is at. Londoo. But thp. difficulty 
is, to find out what o'clock, it is at 
(.pndoii witliout kiiowitig, our , po- 
sition ou the globe, and tbe()C.$, de- 
termining where we a,rf. Thuf, 
suppose a fljip to have bt:«D>ev«rEvl 
■ week^ on tlis Atlantic,, %pd. to have 
been driven al^out by so yioient a 
gale, that its f^ckonipg (» very little 
to be depended upon, then how is it 
to find out i(s situation ? The stars 
come into her assistance, The as- 
tronomer royal provides the world 
with tables every, year, and excel* 
lent rules to direct the sailor in the 
iise of them. In these tables he 
luaiks the hour pf the 4ay, when 
tbe Moon shall be at a. ceritain dis> 
tance from ceitain stars. The 
sailor, therefore, if the Mocm is a- 
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bove the I^orizon, and the sky is 
clear, njay measareiti dutance from 
some orfe of tb^se stars; and.iookiDg 
at his tkble, will know wh^( o'clock 
it is at tfaat 'time at Greenwich. 
Looking then at his own wa^cb, be 
kpows what o'clock it is in the ship's 
place, and the di|Ierence of time is 
the ship's longitude from Green- 
wich. 

Suppose the jailor to see the Moon 
and the first of the Eagle above the 
liorizob, at eleven o'clock at night 
by his watch. He measure; the dis^ 
tance between the Moon and this 
star, and finds it to be eighty-four 
ifegrees fifty-two minutes : and, look- 
ing at his table> he fipds that when 
the Moon is at this distance from 
the star, it is midnight at Green- 
wich. Being in the Atlantic, he is 
to the west of Greenwich, and the 
diiference of time being one hour, 
be knows that he is fifteen degrees 
west longitude of Greenwich. Thus 
the ose of the stars is very great, 
•nd may save pnany a fine ship tjom 
destruction. Mother.'', whose sons 
are designed to go to sea, cannot 
therefore too often make it their a- 
mosem^nt, to point oat the principal 
stars, and thus prepare them for one 
of the most important services in 
their future life. 

A mother may also, by a pleasant 
^^musement, make the daily motion 
of the earth very familiar to her 
children. She may take an orange, 
and holding it between the thumb 
and fore-finger of her right hand, 
so that the thumb shall be on the 
place where the orange grew to the 
twig, and the finger un the opp6site 
point, she may torn with her left 
band the orange round and round, 
the middle finger of the left hand 
being underneath the orange, and 
drawn from the right band. The 
point where her fore-finger is, she 
will call the north pole of the o- 
range ; and the point where the 



thumb is, ^he will call the south pole 
pf the orange. The line directly 
under the for* fisger and thumb is 
the meridian; the part to the right 
hand of this line is the eastern, and 
toibe left hand is the western hemis- 
phere. She ijiay now cut the rind 
pf the orapge with a k^ife from the 
point of the fore finger to the 
thumb in twenty-four places, each 
cut being as nearly at equal distances 
from the cut on .each side as her eye 
will permit her to judge. Then 
taking a poipt at little more than ^ 
third of a semicircle from the north 
pole, let it represent London : and 
she may shew how London goes 
round her fore-finger, describing a 
smaller circle than places at a great* 
er distance frpm London. Taking 
a point at eqgal distanfies from the 
two poles, or frcim her fore finger 
and thumb, i'y, holding ,her knife 
properly, ^be w/ll cut the orange so, 
that the cirqle wilj tie at pqual dis- 
tances from finger jnd thuwl> : this 
she will easily ;in?ke the children 
perceiye to be the greater of the 
circles, in which a point can move 
round, and this she will call the 
equator. To go from London to 
the south pole she will she* thpm, 
that they must cross the eqp^tor : 
?tnd when they hear , of , a place be- 
ing south of the eqpator, she will 
tell tbem, that it q»ust be on their 
orange betweep their thMmb and 
the line drawn upon it for tjje equa- 
tor. She will apeak of th^^ lipea 
every day to her children ; and, as 
ihey grow up, the ideas of north 
pole, south pole, equator, and me- 
ridian, will be perfectly familiar V» 
them. 

(To be coniimed.J 

For the Belfast Montldy Magazine. 
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